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DANIEL ii. 20, 21. 


Daniel anſwered, and ſaid, Bleſſed 
be the name of Gop for ever and 
ever: for wiſdom and might are 
his. And he changeth the times 
and the ſeaſons : he removeth 
kings, and ſetteth up kings. 


WF we conſider the hiſtory of mankind 
merely as the work. of human coun- 
ſels, no proſpect can be more melan- 
choly and diſpleaſing. We ſee no- 

thing but unſteady and fluctuating deſigns ; 
weak and periſhing attempts; a rude heap 
of tumultuous events lying in confuſion 
kingdoms riſing after kingdoms, as it were 
by chance, aſtoniſhing the world for a while, 
and then ſinking into oblivion ; and, in a 
word, all hiſtoty broken into ten thouſand 
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fragments. But if we will take along with 


us to the ſtudy of hiſtory, a maxim from 
the inſpired volume; if reaſon will ſubmit 
to be taught by velation, and to kindle 
its lamp at that ſacred flame, a new light 
w1ll be ſpread over the obſcure maſs; and 


the hiſtoric page, which was before hardly 


legible, will become clear and perfectly in- 


telligible. For though nothing but con- 
fuſion can be expected from weak and 


erring man, yet HE who 1s the fountain of 
wiſdom and might, is for ever at the head 
of all human affairs; the deſigns of heaven 
mixing with the deſigns of men ſubdue 
them into order, and give them a perma- 
nency which is not their own: and thus 
amidſt all the intricacies of interfering events 
and claſhing intereſts, one great and noble 
purpoſe of providence is {till carried on, 


the general intereſts of virtue and reli- 


gion. 


This doctrine runs through all revelation, 
and is in the ſtrongeſt and moſt explicit 
terms delivered in the text. The prophet 
had been favoured with a view of thoſe 


grand revolutions that were to happen after 
the 
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the times of the great NEBUCHADNEZZAR, 
and had ſeen a ſucceſſion of empires ariſing 
after the Babyloniſh, all leading to, and 
terminating in, the eſtabliſhment of the 
Meſſiah's kingdom, Upon which he pours 
forth this ſublime addreſs to the God of 
heaven, in which he acknowledges his ſu- 
premacy and lovereign rule ; and that all 


the viciſſitudes of times which hiſtory tells 


of, the changes of power, the elevation and 
overthrow of empires, are no other than 


parts of the great plan of adminiſtration, 


conducted by his wiſe providence, 


What Daniel ſaw by prophetic intui- 
tion we read in the records of ages already 
paſt. Hiſtory therefore ſhould kindle in our 
breaſts the ſame ſentiments that prophecy 
did in his; ſhould fill us with the fame ve- 
neration for our univerſal Lord, and lead us 
likewiſe © to bleſs the name of God for 
* ever and ever, convinced that wiſdom 
* and might are only his : that it is HE 
* who changeth the times and the ſea- 
** ſons, who removeth kings, and ſetteth 


* 
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„ 
1 ſhall beg leave to purſue theſe re- 


flections as a ſubject well ſuited to the pre- 
ſent occaſion, and in the FIRSH place to 


point out ſome of the marks of wiſdom 


that appear in the conſtitution and admini- 


ſtration of the world; and then sEcONDLx, 
to apply theſe general reflections to our- 
ſelves of this nation, and to the preſent ſo- 


lemnity. 
The former part of the ſubject will 


engage us in two diſtinct enquiries; and it 


ſhall be my endeavour 


I. To ſhew, That the conſtitution of 
things by which the world is divided into 
many diſtinct ſocieties and kingdoms, and by 
which thoſe kingdoms become fubje@ ta 
changes, revolutions, and overthrow, is up- 
on the whole fayourable to virtue and the 


public good, 


II. To prove from hiſtory, that the ge- 
neral courſe of human affairs, the progreſs 


of empire and dominion, the principal vi- 


ciſſitudes of times and ſeaſons which have 


happened i in the world, have been ſubſer- 


vient 
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4 
vient to the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of 
religion. 


I am firſt to ſhew, that the preſent con- 
ſtitution of the world is upon the whole fa. 
yourable to virtue and the public good. 


There are three ways in which mankind 
may poſſibly be ſuppoſed to exiſt. As firſt, 
in a ſtate of diſſipation and anarchy. But 
they could not long continue in this ſtate. 
For ſo far is it from being a ſtate of 
nature, though it hath generally been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by that title, that our nature 
would lead us as faſt as poſſible out of it. 
There is within us a “ fociable and attrac- 

tive 
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*The celebrated author of the SpIRIT or Laws 
is of opinion, that mankind in a ſtate of nature, (as 
it is uſually called) that is, before their actual entrance 
into ſociety, would fly from each other through fear, 
Man in ſuch a fituation, ſays he, would feel nothing 
$ in himſelf at firſt but impotency and weakneſs ; his 
<« fears and apprehenſions would be exceflive, as ap- 
“ pears from inſtances (were there any neceſſity of 
„ proving it) of ſayages found in foreſts, trembling 
e at the motion of a leaf, and flying from every 
„ ſhadow,” (B. i. c. 2.) But if this be the natural 
ſituation of men's minds, how is it poſſible that they 
ſhould ever come together in ſociety ? If they have 

naturally 
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tive principle, which joined with our mutual 


wants and 5. 8 forms mankind 
into 


naturally a dread of each other, ſociety muſt be an 
unnatural ſtate, and a ſtate of violence, into which 
none could be deſirous of entering, for that were a 
contradiction, to ſuppoſe their deſires moving them to 
the ſame thing from which their fears with- held them, 
Before they could enter into ſociety, their minds muſt 
have undergone a total change, and mult have received 
a tendency directly oppoſite to the natural one; for 
otherwiſe, nothing but an external coercive power 


Could keep them in ſociety, with ſuch a ſuppoſed im- 


pulſe conſtantly inclining them to fly off from it, 
The A. x 903 writer indeed thinks otherwiſe, and 
labours to make fear itſelf a principle of aſſociation. 
„Fear, continues he, would incline men to ſhun one 
, another ; but the marks of this fear being reciprocal, 
* would ſoon induce them to affociate.”* Strange 
conception] Fear inclines an individual to fly from 
the reſt of his ſpecies : but ſuppoſe that fear to ſubſiſt 
equally in every one of the ſpecies, and then it will 
bring them together, That is, a repulſive power be- 
ing doubled, becomes an attractive power. The au- 
thor ſeems indeed ſenfible of the inſufficiency of that 
principle which he had thought proper to lay at the 
foundation of ſociety, For he immediately adds : 
« beſides, this aſſociation would quickly follow from 
e the very pleaſure one animal feels at the approach 
4 of another of the ſame ſpecies.” But if men feel 
a pleaſure at the approach of each other, where is 
that fear which makes them fly each other ? Thus it 
is fuſt ſaid, that men ſhun each other through fear: 
then it is added, that this fear brings them to aſſoei- 
ate: and laſt of all, that this aſſociation ariſes from 
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1 
into ſocieties, as naturally as the parts of 
matter run into diſtinct maſſes. And ſo- 
| | cieties 
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another principle of love for our ſpecies, It is hardly 
poſſible to conceive that ſentiments ſo jarring as theſe 
could come from any one author, much leſs from an 
author ſo juſtly admired as Baron MonTESQUIEU is, 
for judgment and preciſion, for depth and clearneſs of 
thought. It is impoſſible to build fociety on any other 
principle than that of mutual benevolence, If there 
is implanted in our breaſts a tendency towards each 
other, as there certainly is, we have in this a natural 


and a ſufficient foundation of ſociety, and nothing but 


a love of novelty and extreme refinement can make us 
look out for any other, or pitch upon that above all 
others, whoſe natural operation is not to aſſociate but 
to divide. The primary ſentiment of our nature to- 
wards each other is benevolence. And that fear 
which is obſerved in ſome initances is an adventitious 
thing. In the caſe of ſavages, it may poſſibly ariſe 
from their being of a different ſpecies, If not, it is 
Eaſily accounted for from the many dangers to which 
they muſt have been expoſed, It hath been often 
remarked, that men in the beginning of life are moſt 
commonly open and unſuſpicious, As they advance 
in life, the inſtances of falſehood and treachery they 
meet with often change their temper, and render them 
jealous and diſtruſtful. This proves benevolence to 
be the natural ſentiment, and fear the acquired -one. 
For if fear were the natural ſentiment, and benevo- 
lence acquired, the progreſs of the temper would be 
juſt the reverſe of what hath been obſerved. Fear 
would preſide in that ſeaſon of life over which nature 
rules, and benevolence, if it ever took place, would 
ſpring 
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tieties of any kind once being formed, 4 
common intereſt ariſes, which neceſſarily 
leads to laws, ſubordination, and governs 
ment. Or, ſecondly, mankind may be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt under one univerſal governs 
ment. But this being a 'machine too un- 
wieldy for the management of human power, 
would naturally reſolve itſelf into ſeveral 
ſmaller bodies. Theſe two conditions then 
lead alike to a third, which hath actually 
taken place in all ages, in which the world 
is divided into ſeveral independetit ſocieties 
and governments. This alone hath a right 
to be conſidered as a ſtate of nature, for the 
lame reaſon which leads us to call that the 
natural ſtate of the material world wherein 
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ſpring up from our commerte with mankind, and 
uriſh moſt were ſotiety is the molt artificial, 


The point here diſcuſſed is of too much importanee 
to make any apology for this long note neceſſary. I 
cannot forbear adding, that it is with regret I have 


produced an inſtance of a blemiſh from an author 


who abounds with beauties and excellencies. But the 
more excellent an author is, the more care ſhould be 
taken to guard againſt any errors that may have eſcaped 
him. I take this opportunity of informing the reader, 
that this whole diviſien of the diſcourſe. as left out in 
preaching, 


CY 

it is diſtinguiſhed into a beautiful variety 
of bodies; and not that wherein it is re- 
ſolved into certain imaginary atoms, which 
are ſuppoſed to be the firſt principles of all 
bodies. With no kind of propriety can we 
call any other ſtate natural, but that to 
which our nature inclines us, and in which 
the laws of our nature take place. This 
ſtate gives many advantages to virtue, and 
in many ways promotes the public good. 


Benevolence is the principle by which ſo- 
cieties are held together. But did it exiſt 
only in that degree in which it is extended 
to all mankind, the band would be too 
weak. Spread over the whole world bene- 
volence would have too large a field. 'To 
render it more active and uſctul it muſt be 
compreſſed within narrower bounds. The 
diſtribution of mankind into various ſocie- 
ties, the riſe, the progreſs, the declenſion 
of thoſe ſocieties, are all plainly calculated 
to form, to ſtrengthen, to renew this ſo- 
cial bond. Too large a ſpace lay between 
private and univerſal love. Something was 
wanting to form a communication be- 

C tween 
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tween them. The love of our country 
therefore was interpoſed ; and through the 
various gradations of ſociety benevolence is 
led on from diſtance to diſtance, and is thus 
trained up by degrees to take the boldeſt 
flights. And as in a fine proſpect the ſight ; 
is not all at once loſt in a vaſt extent of b 
empty air, but is carried forward from ob- ; 
ject to object to the utmoſt horizon; ſo in 

the ſocial affections there are many inter- ; 
mediate circles between the wideſt and the 
narroweſt, and from the love of family we 
advance by eaſy ſteps through friends, ci- 
tizens, and countrymen, to the love of man- 


kind. 


" Do ſooner are mankind thrown into di- 
ſtint ſocieties and governments than order 
il ſtarts up out of confuſion, the rude and ſa- 
|; * vage multitudes, which before over-ran = 
li earth, are reduced into well proportione 
Ih bodies, and the chaos becomes a creation. 
4 A new ſet of relations and duties ariſes, 
i | and anew field is opened to virtue. If we 
1 conſider only the internal conſtitution of 
any ſeparate kingdom; we fee the laws of 
politics 


. 
politics and good government riſing on thoſe 


of morals. If we go farther, and conſider 
the relation of kingdoms to each other, we 
fee duties of a ſuperiour order riſing ſtill 
higher than the former, and giving birth to 
the law of nations. Mankind combined into 
bodies are capable of many great enterprizes, 
for which they would be otherwiſe abſo- 
lutely unfit. The ſubjects of every govern- 
ment are united by a common intereſt, and 
act as if they were informed by one com- 
mon ſoul. Their powers of every kind are 
encreaſed, and become equal to the greateſt 
attempts. Works of public utility are ſet 
on foot, manufactures are eſtabliſhed, com- 
merce is extended, arts are improved, and 
public virtue diſpenſes all its bleſſings. 


Behold a virtuous prince at the head of 
an obedient people, exerciſing the godlike 
power of extending happineſs to millions; 
and you will hardly be able to perſuade 
yourſelf that you do not ſee ſomething more 
than human *. And though this ſupreme 
C2 | lot 


* A virtuous prince is capable of doing good much 
more effectually in a territory limited within * 
bounds, 


, 0 

lot 'of human felicity falls indeed to the 
ſhare of few ; yet in a well regulated go- 
vernment, every member, in proportion to 
his ſtation and abilities, hath an enlarged 
ſphere of action, a capacity of doing good, 
beyond what he could have had under any 
other condition. 
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It can be thought no juſt objection 0 
this plan of adminiſtration, that this en- 
creaſed power is often miſapplied. Heaven 
furniſhes man with powers and abilities. 
The application of thoſe powers to good 
or ill purpoſes conſtitutes the merit or de- 
merit of every man's character, and therefore 
the direction of them is ordinarily left to 
his free-will guided by proper lights. 
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| But in fact in this conſtitution of things 
| proviſion is made with no leſs wiſdom for J 
| the checking and cqntrouling of vice, than J 
to give ſtrength and ſucceſs to virtue, The 
| laws i 
? 


bounds, ſuch as the world is generally divided into, 
than he could have been at the head of an univerſal 


monarchy, that vain dream of ſome princes boundleſs 155 
ambition. His limited power would there have been 3 
loſt upon too vaſt an object, which produces its full 

effect upon an object proportioned to his abilities. 


1 
laws ſuſtained by the collected power of a 
people operate ſtrongly againſt the vices of 
individuals, and lay ſome reſtraint at leaſt 
upon wicked princes. Nay even in thoſe 
kingdoms where princes are above the con- 
troul of laws, their vices are confined with- 
3 in ſome certain bounds. The neighbouring 
ſtates and kingdoms form a barrier around 
them which they cannot without difficulty 
paſs. By their vigilance the pernicious de- 
ſigns of an ambitious prince are reſtrained. 
3 Their jealouſy confines and often puniſhes 
4 his ambition. And thus the tempeſt falls 
upon a ſingle ſpot, which otherwiſe might 
have carried deſolation over half the 
world. 


If kingdoms were virtuous they would 
be everlaſting. But as this can hardly hap- 


pen, it is for the intereſt of virtue that they 
ſhould fall when they become corrupted. 
To ſee more clearly the marks of wiſdom 
in the fall of empires, we will briefly con- 
ſider their natural courſe, and the circum- 
ſtances that uſually accompany their origin, 
their progreſs, and their decline. 


Kingdoms 


„ 


Kingdoms in their infancy are under 


neceſſity of cultivating the hardy and manly 


virtues. Nothing but this internal ſtrength 
can enable them to reſiſt the acts of violence 
to which they are ever expoled from ſome 


powerful neighbour, and to ſurmount thoſe 


difficulties with which they muſt continually 
ſtruggle. Temperance and frugality are 
the natural produce of the times, the vigo- 
rous growth of a barren foil. But this is 
not all. The ſubjects of an infant ſtate are 
united amongſt each other by the ſtrongeſt 
ties. The common intereſt is felt by all, 
and is at that time ſo clear and ſimple a 
thing that it cannot be miſtaken. The con- 
nection between public and private good is 
ſo evident, that no one attempts to ſeparate 
them, much leſs to ſet up an oppoſition be- 
tween them. Every one ſees that he has 
no way of purſuing his own intereſt but by 
means of the public. Every eye therefore 
is fi on the public ſafety, and even 
watches with jealouſy over the intereſts of 
their fellow ſubjects, becauſe every danger, 
though but of a part, threatens ruin to the 
whole. The proſperity, the ſafety of every 
little family is involved in the common weal; 


every 
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every public loſs ſhakes each private for- 
tune, and every acquiſition to the public 
ſtrengthens and enriches every individual. In 
a word, in ſuch a ſtate virtue is ſeldom either 
neglected or unrewarded. It is of ſuch im- 
mediate ſervice to the public, that it is eager- 
ly ſought for every where, drawn from its 
obſcurity, and becauſe every one partakes 
in its benefits, is applauded by every voice. 


That activity and ſtrength of conſtitution 
which is natural to kingdoms in their early 
periods, cannot fail of bringing them for- 
wards, of extending their dominions and 
encreaſing their power, till at length from 
a concurrence of various cauſes theſe prin- 
ciples are weakened and loſt. Proſperity, 
eaſe, indulgence, weakneſs, overthrow, fol- 
low each other in a natural train. Nor is 
it only that the ſtrength of individuals is 
impaired by the opportunities of eaſe and 
indulgence. In an extenſive and flouriſh-- 
ing kingdom many circumſtances contri- 
bute to break that union amongſt its ſubjects 
in which its original ſtrength conſiſted, to 
nurſe the ſelfiſh paſſions, and to weaken 

g the 
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the focial affections. There is no longer 
that cloſe connection which before ſubſiſted 
between the public and private good, which 
made public ſucceſs the greateſt private bleſ- 
ſing that could happen. Men now begin 
to look upon theſe as two very different 
objects; and as private intereſt enlarges and 
becomes more conſiderable, the public di- 
miniſhes in their eyes, and they behold it 
with more indifference. In a wide ex- 
tended territory there is not that common. 
feeling for each other, which makes the 
good of every one the general concern. The 


fortunes of individuals may periſh, nay whole 


provinces may fall, while the central parts 
of this vaſt body hardly feel the ſhock. The 
habitual application which every ſubject 
gives to the care of his private fortune con- 
tracts the affections inſtead of enlarging 
them, draws them off from the public, and 
centers them within his own narrow con- 


cerns. The purſuit of commerce *, and 
| of 


* It is reckoned amongft the cauſes which raiſed 
and gave permanency to the Roman republic, that 
this brave 8 never praCtiſed commerce, nor the 
lucrative arts. Leaving theſe to ſlaves, their only 
pocupation 


1 

bf all gainful arts, the acquiſition of riches; 
extent of private property; love of pleaſure; 
ambition of honours ; all have & ſtrong ten- 
dency this way. In proportion as they feet! 
private and ſelfiſh love, they weaken the 
love of the public. Competitions arife; ſe- 
parate intereſts are purſued every where 
croſſing. and interfeting with each other; 
virtue is ſo far from meeting with public 
encouragement, that jealouſy and envy join 
with every faſhionable-- accompliſhment to 
diſcountenance and ſuppreſs it as a dange= 
rous rival: and thus is the band weakened 
by which fociety is held together; and the 
way is prepared for its diſſolution. 


If it be aſked how fir a kingdom may 
with ſafety extend its dominions; and at 
what period of encreaſe it may be ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt in its utmoſt perfeCtion ; the re- 
ply muſt be; that this depends indeed upon 
various circumſtances in the fituation and 

; D genius 
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decupation was the art of war, and this their only 
way to magiſtracies and honours. The military vir- 
tues therefore remained amongit them after ail others 
were gone, and upheld their empire almoſt beyond 
its natural period. Confiderations ſur les cauſes, &c. 
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genius of a people . et. this general rule 
may aſſiſt us in forming the eſtimate, that 
2 kingdom then ſubſiſts in its fulleſt and beſt 

xopoxtiop, when the loye of country forms 
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Nature hath ſet certain bounds to kingdoms for the 
mortification of their ambition, faith MoNTESQUIEU, 
Conſid. p. 52. It is certain- that there are in the 
very face of, the; globe itſelf many obſtacles to the 
progreſs of unmeaſured ambition; many natural lines 
draw which ſeem to have been intended for the 


boundaries of kingdoms, and by which they, are moſt 


conveniently circumſcribed. However this circum- 
ſtance muſt not be conſidered alone, but muſt always 
be joined with the genius of a people. If we would 
form any juſt concluſions about the extent to which a 
kingdom may be carried without injury to itſelf, the 
ſituation and the genius of a people muſt always be 
combined. On this principle it muſt be allowed, that 
a commercial kingdom, placed in a ſituation favourable 
to commerce, is of all others capable of the greateſt 
extent. Commerce carries on a conſtant circulation 
through the whole body of a kingdom, and opens a free 
communication between its remoteſt parts. It forms 
a new and artificial connection, which ſtrengthens 
that natural dependance which mankind have upon 
each other; and by its various ties, not only binds the 
different claſſes of people in a kingdom to each other, 
but likewiſe kingdom to kingdom in the/hirmeſt alli- 
ances. Where the colonies of ſuch a kingdom are 
well choſen, it is hard to ſay what bounds can be ſet 
to it : becauſe every new acquiſition of this kind adds 
to the public ſtrength, by encreaſing that commerce 
on which the public ſtrength is founded, and quicken- 
ing that circulation by which the different parts of a 
kingdom are united. hong | 
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a. juſt mean between private and public 
— Below this period, patriotiſm, is not 
ſafficiently di inguiſhed from private af- 
fection: + beyond, it, it begins to be. con- 
founded with univerſal. A ſociety too ſmall 
wants the requiſite power: a, ſociety too 


large wants the requiſite union. And, this 
ſhews the wiſdom of providence i in laying 


out the world in general into kingdoms of 
moderate dimenſions. 


Often doth heaven interpoſe-to-check the 
progreſs of corruption, and by wholeſome 
leverities to fave a licentious people haſtening 
to ruin. War and the whole train of 
natural ealamitiee, come the miniſters of 
providence to correct the abuſes of proſpe- 
rity, and to reſtore the intereſts of decayed 
e ly DS, . virtue. 


CG 


— 


th. 
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12 This was ths caſe of the antient patriarchal go- 
vernments ; and we. have numerous inſtances,to the 
ſame purpoſe in the _hords, the tribey, the clans of 
modern times 

+ This was the caſe of the Roman empire, and of 
that which is ſometimes called the Macedonian, and 
ſometimes the Grecian, but. which might with more 
propriety be called the Alexandrine empire ; becauſe 
it was not the work of a nation, but, what is pe- 
e to itſelf, was raiſed by one man, and fell with 


* 
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yirtue, Then doth a nation, alarmed at 


| the danger, turn back to thoſe principles 


from which it had departed ; private intereſt 
once more awakens a concern for the pub- 
lic ; the common danger again unites a peo- 
ple over whom every better principle had 


loſt its power; the j importance of virtue to 
the public ſervice is again diſcovered, and 


yirtue comes once more into repute ., 


But 
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* Reformation is the great end of f all allies; 
blic and private, They are manifeſtly calculated 
to produce this effect, and it muſt be the fault of 
— as well as individuals, if they are not both the 


tter for them. Nations no doubt would wiſh to 
enjoy perpetual, peace and proſperity, as individuals 
would uninterrupted health; but it is not for the hap- 
ineſs of either 0 be indulged in this wiſh. I beg 


leave to ſubmit it to eve wk obſerver of mankind, 


and every competent judge of the true intereſts of a 

people, whether the war, in which we are now en- 
gaged, hath not been in ſome reſpects a bleſſing to 
this nation; whether it hath not recalled us from that 
effeminacy 1 into which we were ſinking faſt, and which 
was but too juſtly complained of in the beginnin of 
the war; and brought us back ſome ſteps at_leaft 
towards that n f and manly character by which 
we have been diſtinguiſhed . in former times: and 
whether eyen that diminution of wealth which appears 


ſo Fan. alarming to ſome, if it is ſuffered to 


uce its proper effect upon us, to check that un- 
bean profy » that worthleſs emulation in every 
branch 
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But if a people is ſo far ſunk in profli- 
gacy that all theſe admonitions are loſt 
upon them, if the maſter of the vineyard 
cometh year after year ſeeking. for fruit 
and findeth none, then how juſtly doth 
that decree go forth, © cut it down, why 

e cumbereth it the ground ?” And mark 
Way favourable to virtue is the event, and 
how well its intereſts are preſerved even in 
the extirpation and oyerthrow of kingdoms. 
For it is not only that a maſs of corruption 
is ſwept away, and a ſcene wherein vice was 
triumphant is brought to a concluſion ; but 
where a deprayed people falls, ſeveral new 
ſtates and kingdoms riſe upon its ruins. A 
brave and” hardy race ſprings up, amongſt 
whom are. again cultivated all thoſe-virtues 
which are familiar to kingdoms in their 
early periods. And thus are the ſeeds of 
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branch of luxury and idle expence which 9 by 
its redundanc z. and to revive amongſt us a ſpirit of 
induſtry and plain ſobriety, whether even this draining 
of our national wealth, which ir the eſtimate of ſome 
is the greateſt evil that could hefall us, will not leave 
us an 12 ppiet people than any addition to our treaſures 
11 las une. There will always be left, enough 
r virtues for vice too much, | 
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Having taken this ſhort view of the 
marks of wiſdom that appear in tlie con- 
ſtitution of the world, we will-now have 
recourſe to hiſtory, and endeavour to; prove 
from facts, that the general courſe,of hu- 
man affairs, the progreſs of empire and 
dominion, the principal viciſſitudes of times 
and ſeaſons which have happened in the 
world, have been ſubſervient to the eſta- 
bliſhment and ſupport of religion. 


In order to this, I need only appeal to 
n derade and well-known facts. 


If we look back to "the ae diftribu- 
tion of mankind into diſtin and ſeparate 
nations, we find, from the only authentic 
record of that event, that though this ſeat- 
tering of them abroad over the face of the 


whole earth, was inflicted as an immediate 


5 for ſome * daring attempt, yet 
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* 1 was — for the population! of the world, 
and. indeed for the well-being, of mankind themſelves, 
(as appears from all that hath been faid i in the former 
part of this diſcourſe) that they ſhould not long e con- 
tinue in one body, but ſhould proceed a8 they encrealed 
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to diſperſe themſelves into different colonies, and to 
form newy and diſtinct ſocieties. It can hardly be 
doubted that this was the intention of providence 
from the beginning; and ĩt is probable that this inten- 
tion was ſignified to mankind in due time after the 
flood. It is indeed elearly implied in God's firſt 
bleſing to NoAk and his ſons: © be fruitful, and 
* multiply,” and 'repleniſh the earth.” Nay it may be 
preſumed, that not only the general intention, but 
likewiſe” the plan of their diſperſion, was propoſed 
to them before the time came for carrying it into 
execution. Accordingly we find ſuch a plan laid down 
before the account of the- diſperſion of mankind, and 
the preciſe time pointed out when it was communicated. 
* Unto EBtRr were born two ſons : the name of one 
* was PELEG, for in his days was the earth divided.“ 
I know that this hath conſtantly been ſuppoſed to 
allude to the actual diſperſion of mankind at Babel; 
and accordingly it hath been thought right to fix the 
time of that event to the birth of PELEG. But * the 
diviſion of the earth amongſt mankind,” and © the diſ- 
perſion of mankind over the earth”, are two very 
diſtin& things, and ſhould by no means be confounded. | 
In the beginning of the fourth generation then, when 
men were ſufficiently enereaſed, God commanded them 
to ſeparate.” In obedience to the divine will, it is 
probable that NoAn himſelf with the family that was 
born to him aſter the flood, immediately left the reſt 
of his deſcendants, and moved towards the eaſt. 
This ſeems probable, both becauſe he appears to have 
had no ſhare in the future ttanſactions of that part of 
Mankind who were deſcended from his ante-diluvian 
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united in one body. 
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the diſuniting of mankind, and breaking 


them into ſmaller ſocieties, which was the 
' r 
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ſons, to whom the narrative of the ſacred hiſtorian is 
confſined; and becauſe there are ſeveral, good reaſons 
for ſuppoſing that he himſelf was the founder of the 
Chineſe empire. He left his other deſcendants then 
with inſtructions how they were to proceed in peopling 
the weſtern world. For this purpoſe it was not ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be poſſeſſed of any accurate 
knowledge of geography. The earth was ſo favour- 
ably laid out, that it was ſufficient to tell them, that 
their progreſs was to be in a ſtraight line weſtward till 
they ſhould come to the Mediterranean ſea; and then 
dividing to the right and left, the families of JAPHET 
and Ham would; by the Iſthmus of Peluſtum on the 


done hand, and by the Straits of Byzantium and 
the Grecian iſlands on the other, be let into the 


different continents prepared for their reception. But 
they had not proceeded far when they impiouſly re- 
fuſed to carry the deſign into execution. They deter- 
mined to take up their reſidence in the plains of 
Shinar, and entered upon meaſures to keep themſelves 

For we are told that the build- 
ing the tower of Babel was projected with this expreſs 
view, to prevent “ their being ſcattered abroad upon 


„the face of the whole earth.” But here heaven 


interpoſed, and by the confuſion of tongues compelled 
them to diſperſe, and ** ſcattered them: abroad from 
„ thence-upon the face of all the earth.“ This 
account ſets at once the guilt of men's attempt, and 
the propriety of the miracle, in, the ſtrongeſt point of 


view. The building of the tower of Babel was a vain 


effort of men to prevent their diſperſion, in direct 


oppoſition to the purpoſe of heaven. The confuſton 


of 


E 
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neceſſary conſequence of introducing a va- 
riety of languages amongſt them, that cor- 


ruption, which ſoon took place, was effec- 


tually prevented from becoming univerſal. 
For whilſt they continued in one body, 
corruption once begun might eaſily be con- 
tinued, and univerſally diffuſed, like motion 
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of tongues baffled this impious attempt, compleated 
the diſtinction of families, and laid them under a ne- 
ceflity of carrying the defigns of providence into 
execution, dds 
I have here ſuppoſed with the higheſt probability, 
d not without ſome degree of expreſs proof, that 
od had ſignified to mankind his will, that they 
ſhould diſperſe themſelves according to their families 
for the better population of the earth, This point 


is expreſsly affirmed by Joskrhus, who ſays, That 


God commanded them to fend out colonies.” Ant. 
Jud. L. i. c. 4. And Heidegger in his diſſertation on 
the diſperſion of mankind, ſect. 9, ſays, that moſt of 
the antients were of opinion that NoAar divided the 
world amongſt his deſcendants before they came into 
the plain of Shinar. pers * 
In this whole note I have only enlarged upon, and 
endeavoured to confirm the idea of the great and 
learned Archbiſhop Us HER, as it appears in his an- 
nals. And I was the rather induced to do this, be- 
cauſe I could not, witbout a mixture of ſurprize and 
concern, behold the many different, vague, and even 
extravagant opinions maintained by ſucceeding com- 
mentators with regard to this tranſaction, after ſo clear 


and natural an account had been given of it by this 


eminent writer. 
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through a maſs of water. But when 
were claſſed out into various diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, corruption might indeed {till 
ſpread itſelf over that diviſion where it had 
its beginning, but could not ſo eaſily be 
propagated farther, It would meet with 
oppoſition in paſſing from circle to circle, 
and wherever the communication was bro- 
ken, its progreſs would be interrupted and 
retarded. The world would reſemble dif- 
ferent vortices, each maintaining its own 
proper motion. 


But ſtrong as theſe natural fences were 
by which the bulk of mankind was now re- 


duced into different ſocieties, they were not 
yet ſtrong enough to reſiſt the force of en- 
creaſing corruption. It was thought proper 
therefore for the ſecurity of revelation, and 
the reconveyance of it in due time to all 
mankind, to take one peculiar people from 
the midſt of mankind, to cut them off in 
a great meaſure from all intercourſe with 
other nations, and to form them into a ſe- 
lect independant ſociety. For this end it 
became expedient to prevent all thoſe con- 

nections 
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nections and alliances with others which 
they muſt naturally have formed had they 
been ſuffered to grow up to power and di- 
ſtinction in the ſame place; and to guard 
againſt the propagation of thoſe prevailing 
corruptions which could not fail of gaining 
a ſtrong influence over them by means of 
that veneration which they would naturally 
have entertained for the cuſtoms of their 
country. They had therefore no natural 
country, no native ſituation like the reſt of 
mankind; but were tranſplanted from ſoil 
to ſoil, till they were at laſt fixed in a won- 
derful manner in that which was prepared 
for their reception. ABRAHAM the great 
parent of this people was torn from all his 
deareſt connections, was doomed to a life 
of perpetual exile, to become a pilgrim 
without the hopes of an eſtabliſhment, and 
a wanderer amongſt ſtrangers. He was no 
more to return to his native land, no more 
to think of it indeed without pain and bluſn- 
ing for its degeneracy *. The patriarchs, 
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* « By faith ABRAHAM, when he was called to 
go out inta a place which he ſhould after receive 
* for 
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his immediate ſucceſſors, purſued the ſame 
erratic and paſtoral life; and it was not till 
after they had been prepared by the ſuffer- 
ings of ſlavery, and by a rigorous diſcipline 
due.to their diſobedience of forty years in a 
deſart, that their deſcendants were truſted 
with the poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, 
Then by the force of miracles, and of many 
peculiar inſtitutions, a boundary was formed 
around them of uncommon ſtrength. 80 
much care was neceſſary to guard againſt 
the contagion of hereditary and national cor- 
ruptions. 


But as this temporary advantage was not 
given to this people for their own fakes 
bt only 
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1c for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not 
“% knowing whither he went.” Heb. xi. 8. A man, 
venerable for his years and piety, ſent out from his 
country, his kindred, and his father's houſe, to ſpend 
the remainder of his days amongſt ſtrangers, a pilgrim 
in a foreign land, and a wanderer in the world ; is a 
picture that hath ſomething in it wonderfully ſtri- 
king and pathetic, But when we conſider him as 
under the leading hand of providence, executing a 
divine commiſſion, and the father of bleſſings to all 
mankind, we no longer compaſſionate, but admire 
the great ſufferer, and think an exile like this ſuperior 
to all domeſtic honours. 
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only (for they ſeem indeed to have been 
altogether unworthy of it) but for the 


common good *, therefore it is remarkable 


that their ſituation was ſuch as brought them 
into frequent contact with the moſt conſi- 
derable monarchies of ancient times. They 
were ſeated in the center of the Egyptian, 
the Babyloniſh, the Aſſyrian, the Perſian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman empires. Into 
theſe great kingdoms frequent + channels 
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* This is clear from the language of revelation 
throughout, in which from the beginning falvation is 
always ſpoken of as an univerſal bleſſing. The pro- 
miſe to ABRAHAM was, © in thy ſeed ſhall ALL. 
THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH be bleſſed.” More 
need not be ſaid at preſent to ſhew that religion never 
was of that narrow and contracted ſpirit which ſome 
would aſcribe to it, but was always conducted on 
13 of the moſt free and unbounded benevolence. 
f it had not been limited for a while it muſt have 
been loſt ; and the general communication of revealed 
truth which chriſtianity hath made, could not have 


been brought about, but by its temporary confine- 


ment, 

+ This was the good conſequence which heaven 
drew from the repeated diſobedience and frequent re- 
lapſes into idolatry of the Iſtaelites: and this great 
Por was effected by their frequent captivities, 

y the reſidence of DANIEL in a foreign court, * 
the eſtabliſhment of Ox1as in Egypt, by the diſ- 
perſion of the ten tribes, and by the final N 
0 
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were opened from that ſmall diſtrict within 
which the true revelation was at that time 
confined; and thus new ſupplies of wiſdom 
and divine truth were at fit ſeaſons diffuſed 
through the world. 


| It may be proper to add, that thoſe an- 
cient kingdoms to which providence granted 
the longeſt duration, were, in. their early 
periods at leaſt, famed for wiſdom and vir- 
tue *. TRI 


As the eaſtern part of the world was 
firſt peopled, great and extenſive empires 


were 
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of the Jewiſh kingdom to the Roman dominion. It 
is ſuppoſed, upon very probable grounds, that Py- 
THAGORAS, PLATO, and ZOROASTER, borrowed 
from the moſaic writings many of thoſe truths which 
ſhine with ſuch luſtre amongſt their errors. | 

. * To" thoſe kingdoms above-mentioned we may 
add, as another inſtance of this, the Chineſe ; who 
indeed ſeem to have preſerved their primitive ſimplicity 
and purity of manners longer than any other people 
upon record. They did not fall into idolatry till the 
hereſy of Fo was brought in amongſt them from 
India, which happened not till 64 years after Chriſt. 


See Mod. Un. HiMf. vol. viii. p. 339. A circumſtance 


which gives great probability to the opinion, which 
wants not the ſupport of many other proofs, that the 
ſpring from a colony planted and formed by the ha 
of our great progenitor Noan himſelf, 
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were firſt, formed there, and there learning 


and the arts were firſt cultivated and brought 


to perfection. But whilſt ſcience and em- 
pire flouriſhed in. the eaſt, a power was ri- 
fing by degrees in the weſtern world which 
was one day to ſurpaſs all that had gone be- 


fore it. * Unknown to the proud empires 


of the eaſt which vainly flattered themſelves 


that they divided the world amongſt them, 
this power was then filently advancing from 
conqueſt to conqueſt, and the Roman Eagle 
was by degrees ſtrengthening her wing, 
and preparing to take her flight round half 
the globe. The ſucceſſion of theſe great 
monarchies led by degrees to that favour- 
able conjuncture, that fulneſs of time which 
was fitted for the appearance of chriſtia- 


nity. 


1 


There were, ſays MonTEsQUIEU, at that tinte 
two diſtin? worlds, in one of which the Romans 
ſtruggled with the Carthaginians for the ſovereignty, 
whilſt the other was ſhaken by the diſſentions that 
happened amongſt the ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER. 
And, in a note, he adds, It is truly ſurprizing, as 
Joszenvus remarks in his book againſt Ay»1ox, that 
neither HERODoTUs or THUCYDIDES have ever 
mentioned the Romans, notwithſtanding the great 
wars in which they were at that time engaged, 
onſid. c. 5. 
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nity. They aroſe after each other, enlarged 


upon each other, till at length the Roman 


abſorbed all the reſt ; and compleated that 
ſpacious field, that wide-extended civilized 
empire, through which chriſtianity made 1 its 


rapid 26-0 


To favour this great event, and to ren- 
der the firſt appearance of our holy religion 
at once more auguſt and more ſecure, theſe 
ſtruggles of ambition, theſe long conteſts 
for dominion, ſubſided at length into an 
univerſal peace. That ſtormy ocean which 
had 'been for ages in -continual agitation, 
now all at once ſunk into a ſurpriſing calm, 
and the earth was inſtantly overſpread with 
tranquillity to receive the Prince of Peace. 


The introduction of chriſtianity was pre- 
ceeded likewiſe by a remarkable degree of 
knowledge, and the illumination of ſcience 
fore-ran the light of the goſpel. Egypt, 
Perſia, Greece, and Rome poured from their 


| ſeparate urns thoſe ſtreams of ſcience, which 


joining in one great flood overſpread the 


yaſt Roman empire. And thus was reve- 


lation enabled to give a moſt illuſtrious 


proof 
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proof of its coming from heaven, by dif- 
fuſing over the world all at once a light 


ſuperiour to all collected human wiſdom in 
its brighteſt glory, 


And need we aſk who conducted all theſe 
great events, and who brought them to a 
concurrence? At the fame period of time, 
the promiſed Mefliah came: the greateſt 
empire that ever exiſted was in its greateſt 
glory: learning flouriſhed beyond what it 
had done in any former age: and the world 
was bleſſed with univerſal peace. A coin- 
cidence of facts, every one of which in itſelf 
is ſo extraordinary, that it cannot be paral- 
lelled by any other times, clearly points out 
the hand of that ſupreme over-ruling power, 
who from eternity beheld the great plan of 
his providence through its whole extent, 
% who alone can declare the end from the 
* beginning, and from ancient times the 
* things that are not yet done, ſaying, My 
* counſel ſhall ſtand, and I will do all my 
« pleaſure *. 
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To put this beyond all doubt let it be 


obſerved, that theſe events took their riſe in 
remoteſt ages, and were prepared in times 


and countries far diſtant from and unknown 


to each other. Empire which ſprung up 
amidſt the ſeven hills of Rome; ſcience 
nurſt amidſt the academic groves ; and re- 
ligion from the obſcure vales of Judea, all 
met at one grand criſis. To each other 
unknown, they muſt have been conducted 
by the hand of providence. They met, 
and peace from heaven crowned them with 
her olive. 


It was neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity, that it ſhould be furniſhed 
with every kind of evidence, and approved 
by every teſt to which it could be brought, 
It was not ſufficient therefore that it went 
through the ſharpeſt inquiſitions of philo- 
ſophy ; it muſt likewiſe undergo the ſeverer 
trials of perſecution. Hence the times of 
trouble and diſtreſs that followed hard upon 
the Auguſtan tranquillity. Behold here then 
the cleareſt footſteps of a divine interpoſi- 
tion : behold even thoſe to whom our holy 
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its bittereſt enemies to bring about its eſta- 
bliſhment. For chriſtianity Py THAGoRAs 
and PLATO taught; for chriſtianity CAR 
triumphed, and * NRO perſecuted. 
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* It is obſervable, that from the beginning of 
cc the reign of T1BERIUS down to CONSTANTINE, 
c the Romans had no leſs than thirty-ſeven Em- 
c perors, Whoſe reigns, one with another, amount 
© only to ſeven years for each. Take the ſame ſpace 
&« of time in the Engliſh hiſtory, from WiLLtam 
© the Conqueror, and you have no more than eleven 
„ kings, and their reigns will be of twenty-ſeven 


years one with another,” 


© This very quick ſucceſſion of the Roman em- 
& perors for the three firſt centuries, the violent and 
© untimely deaths by which many of them periſhed, 
© the empires often falling into the hands of perſons 
© not related to their predeceſſors, but their enemies 
e and rivals, and not diſpoſed to adopt their private 
e views and animoſities, was of ſingular advantage 
e to chriſtianity, and made the perſecutions leſs vio- 
&« lent and lets laſting than they would elſe have 
© been, and may very reaſonably be looked upon as 
© providential.” JoRTIx's Rem. on Eccleſ. Hiſt, 
vol. iii. p. 301. 

This remark is perfectly juſt, Both the moſaic and 
chriſtian diſpenſations were at their origin tried by 
perſecution. The perſecutors of the Iſraelites were 
overthrown in a miraculous manner, Chrittianity 
was likewiſe confirmed by miracles ; but the different 
characters of the two diſpenſations required that their 
nuracles ſhould be of 2 different kind, It was ne- 

ceſſary 
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No ſooner had its truth been eſtabliſhed 
by every kind of evidence, than it was 
taken under the protection of the civil 
power. But though the church gained by 
this means new ſtrength and ſupport againſt 
its enemies, and its triumph was compleated 
over all human oppoſition, yet was it in ſome 


reſpects hurt by the connection. Whilſt it 


day under oppreſſion it preſerved its pure 
evangelical ſpirit untainted, and nothing 
was ſeen amongſt its profeſſors but that 
meckneſs, humility, and patience, that holy 
zeal, and heavenly charity, with which the 


goſpel 


- 
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ceſſary that the Moſaic diſpenſation ſhould contract 


and involve every thing within itſelf ; and ſhould be 


contrived to repel and exclude all other nations ; be- 
cauſe there was no other way of preſerving the purity 
of its doctrines untainted, and continuing the chain 
of evidence unbroken through many idolatrous ages. 
Its miracles therefore were to fill the world with ter- 
ror and aſtoniſhment. The Chriſtian diſpenſation on 
the contrary was to ſpread amongſt all mankind, and 
to join them all in bands of benevolence and charity, 
Its miracles therefore were to be ſuch as might con- 
ciliate the minds of men. Nothing of the terrible or 
deſtructive was here to be admitted. Conſequently 
its perſecutors were not to be deſtroyed by miracles. 
Providence therefore wiſely 2 that the reigns of 
perſecuting emperors ſhould in 

things be remarkably ſhort. 


natural courſe of 
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goſpel muſt ever inſpire all true believers. 


But the offspring of this new alliance was 
a mixed race, which partook at leaſt as 
much of the temper of its worldly as its 
divine parent. Ambition, and a thirſt of 
encreaſing wealth and power, crept into 
the church; and at leaſt as much as the 
ſtate was ſanctified, the church was ſecu- 
larized in return. It became every day 
more and more anxious about its temporal 
advantages and privileges, and of courſe 
more careleſs and indifferent about its true 


and ſpiritual intereſts. Pride, and a luſt 


of power, baniſhed from the breaſts of 
CHURCHMEN every chriſtian grace: a ſpiri- 
tual tyranny, a thing unknown to the goſpel, 
was erected ; and chriſtian Rome, without 
the watchful care of providence, would 
have been as fatal to chriſtianity, as pagan 
Rome had been, under the direction of 
providence, friendly. | 


But the hand of heaven averted the ca- 
lamity, Power and learning were at once 
withdrawn from the church when it came 


to be corrupted. The vaſt Roman empire 
| fell; 
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liſhed for the ſervice of religion. 


r 
fell; and a great number of Gothie king- 


doms aroſe on its ruins. 


And mark the care of providence for the 
intereſts of religion in this event. The ſeeds 
of chriſtianity which had been ſpread over 
the whole body of the Roman empire, 
were preſerved in all thoſe fragments into 
which it was now broken, and even con- 
veyed by many of its barbarous conquerors 
beyond its utmoſt limits. There they took 
root and grew up at leiſure, whilſt by the 
ſame means a check was given to the ſpread- 
ing of errors and hereſies which now began 
to abound, by interrupting once more that 
free communication between the diſtant 
parts of the world which had been eſtab- 


Witneſs 
the * Arian errors, which ſprang up in the 


eaſtern empire, and were not till after much 
oppoſition introduced into the weſt. There 


Was 


© A— — 
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*Conſtance favoriſa l' Arianiſme, et Jovien la 
doctrine du Concile de Nicee. Valens fait la guerre 
aux Catholiques, et Gratien de meme que Valentinien 
aux heretiques. MaBLyY Obſervations ſur les Ro- 


mains, vol. i. p. 234. 
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was ſtill ſome corner where truth was re- 
ceived and nouriſhed up uninfected. Thus 
was the world laid open to facilitate the 
propagation of truth, and again divided into 
ſmaller parts to hinder the ſpreading of 
error. 


* 


In the mean time the remains of learn- 


ing were ſaved in the eaſt from amidſt the 
general wreck, by the * removal of the ſeat 
of 


* 


% 


i 


* It hath been generally ſaid, that this event was 
one principal cauſe of the downfall of the Roman 
empire. But imperial magnificence could not uphold 
it, after all its principles of internal ſtrength were 
gone, It was then ſo much weakened by its degene- 
racy, and by its magnitude, that it was no longer in a 
condition to reſiſt that force which preſſed upon it on 
every ſide, but muſt give way in ſome part of its vatt 
circumference, The ſtrongeſt impreſſion was made 
on the weſt, and of courſe that part was firſt laid in 
ruins, Had the whole empire then been united in one 
body, it muſt have fallen in one body. But by its 
diviſion the eaſtern empire ſurvived, So far then was 
this ſtep from cauſing the downfall of the empire, 
that it was a means of ſaving a part of it. Which 
anſwered two great purpoſes, and doubly ferved reli- 
gion, The weſtern or Greek church was ſaved. from 
the ſpiritual uſurpation of the Romiſh : and learning 
was preſerved from the fury of Gothic” barbariſm to 
de an inſtrument in due time of retrieving Europe 
from the tyrauny of ſuperſtition. 
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of empire from Rome to Conſtantinople 3 
which otherwiſe muſt have periſhed entirely 


when the northern nations over-ran the 
weſtern empire. A frightful night of ſu- 


perſtition and error ſucceeded in Europe; 
in the midſt of which ignorance at leaſt 


performed this ſervice; ſhe lent her veil to 
throw over the ſhameful degeneracy of thoſe 


days, and in ſome meaſure to cover and 


conceal them from the public view. 


In theſe times of darkneſs were engen- 
dered all thoſe foul corrupt doctrines, with 
which, at the returning dawn of reaſon 
and learning, the world ſaw with aſtoniſh- 
ment the chriſtian church over- run. For 
learning again came from its retreat in a 
corner of Arabia; and thoſe ſparks of ſcience 
which were, brought into Europe by the 
Grecian ſcholars, exiles from their country 
at the taking of Conſtantinople, being ſcat- 
tered wide over the weſt, and there cheriſhed 
and blown up into a flame, helped to en- 
lighten us in the glorious work of refor- 
mation. Again doth learning flouriſh ; rea- 
fon again aſſerts the free exerciſe of her 


powers ; thoſe errors with which the face 
| of 


( 43. J 
of religion was deformed, gradually diſap- 
pear, and the goſpel is ſeen once more in 
its native purity. The ſpiritual tyranny 
ſeems to be faſt upon its decline ; thoſe 
chains with which it had bound molt of 
the powers of Europe in the long reign of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition ſeem to be falling 
off; Rome herſelf begins to be aſhamed 
of her monſtrous doctrines, to palliate and 
cloak them, and to ſhew a modeſty which 
- may give us ſome hopes of her return at 
laſt to the obedience of that ſacred truth 
from which ſhe hath long departed. And 
oh, may we ſee the happy day when the 
true goſpel light and liberty ſhall be every 


where reſtored ! 


Theſe facts, briefly touched as they have 
been, are ſufficient to ſhew that an ever 
watchful providence guides the courſe of 
human affairs, and directs all events in the 
end to favour his own great purpoſes, which 
are in truth no other than to ſupport the 


intereſts of religion, and Oy the good 
of mankind. | | 
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We are not indeed to ſuppoſe from what 
hath been advanced, that every king or 
governor is raiſed up immediately by the 
hand of providence. The ſupreme ruler in 
general ſuffers the natural courſe of things 
to take place, nor doth he, except in extra- 
ordinary caſes, controul the will of princes, 
Yet we may upon good grounds believe 
that HE oftener interpoſes in the fate of 
kings than of perſons in inferiour ſtations. 
Becauſe by kings thouſands are influenced. 
As in a grand machine the maſter's hand 
touches one of thoſe principal ſprings by 
which a number of inferiour wheels are 
guided in their motion. In particular, when 
wicked men riſe to power, his wiſdom is 
manifeſted in bringing forth good out of 
evil, and making their pernicious deſigns 
ſubſervient to ſome uſeful end of his provi- 
dence. And though we may not be able 
to diſcern the hand of heaven in every par- 
ticular incident of hiſtory, yet the guidance 
of ſupreme wiſdom is extremely viſible in 
the whole plan, or in any conſiderable por- 
tion of it. The great laws of providence 
are accomodated as far as may be to the 


7 free- 
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/ free-will of man ; and the working up of 
theſe together muſt make a mixture, which 
to every juſt obſerver muſt appear worthy 
of admiration, though it cannot have all 
the luſtre of pure, unclouded, heavenly 
wiſdom. It is the tempering and according 
of the divine and human ſchemes together, 
which makes that beautiful tiſſue of which 
hiſtory is compoſed ; where the grand lines 
of order are ſtil] preſerved amidſt much 
ſeeming irregularity. On this plan ſome 
little deviations will ariſe, ſome ſhort inter- 
ruptions the perverſeneſs of man will occa- 
ſion : but the main ſtream of events all 
the while flows on in the direction which 
heaven hath appointed them. 


All human power and wiſdom are indeed 
by their own nature confined within very 
narrow limits; and all the deſigns of man, 
as far as they depend on man, muſt ſoon 
come to a concluſion. But by. the over- 
ruling will of providence they are often 
carried out far beyond their original aim ; 
and their train of conſequences made to 
extend into remoteſt ages. Thus, if we 
G 2 regard 
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regard the motions of the ſecondary pla- 
nets alone, we ſee them haſtening to 
their period, and their revolutions quickly 
returning into themſelves. Yet all the while 
that they ſeem to purſue only their own 
particular courſe, they are by a ſuperiour 
influence of their primary planets carried 
along in another orbit far more extenſive 
than their own. 


The application of this doctrine to our- 
ſelves is extremely obvious. For fince it 
appears that kingdoms are raiſed and upheld 
by providence for the good of mankind and 
the ſupport of virtue, it follows, that if we 
would engage the bleſſing of heaven on 
our country, we muſt firmly adhere to 
whatever principles are the moſt excellent 
in our conſtitution, and maintain every 
worthy part of our national character. Give 
me leave then to call to mind ſome prin- 
cipal parts of that character by which this 
nation hath been diſtinguiſhed in former 
times, and for the fake of which it hath 
been hitherto preſerved, The cultivation 
of theſe will be our only true way of ex- 


Fs preſſing 
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preſſing a love for our country. For they 
only can be ſuppoſed to love their country 
who appear anxious to ſupport the dignity 
of its character. 


And in theſe doubtful and dangerous 
times, where can we begin better than by 
reflecting on that liberty, and thoſe nume- 
rous bleſſings belonging to liberty, which 
have been handed down to us by our great 
forefathers ; together with that firmneſs and 


bravery which they ever ſhewed in defence 
of theſe bleſſings? 


Our excellent conſtitution hath been a 
work of ages. The ſeeds of liberty were 
ſown early in our land, but it required much 
time to bring them to maturity. Our king- 
dom and our conſtitution grew up together 
both from rude beginnings. Thoſe ſmall 
* diſtricts into which theſe iſlands were at 

_ ping 
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It may be obſerved that kingdoms moſt diſtin- 
ra for bravery and a ſpirit of liberty, which never 
ubſiſted long apart, have ariſen, like the Britiſh, from 
amidit ſmall ſtates which gave a Jong exerciſe to their 
valour before they were ſubdued. Such were the 
Grecian ſtates and the Roman republic. 
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firſt divided, after many ſharp conflifs a- 
mongſt themſelves, were by degrees united 
to each other, till at length our kingdom 
grew up to its full proportion. And fo 
much do the ſtrength and welfare of our 
country depend upon this union, that little 
do they regard, or at leaſt underſtand, its 
true intereſt, who would endeavour to di- 
vide again a kingdom which it hath been 
the work of ages to unite ; and to reduce it 
back to its firſt principles, by tracing over 
again that line of diſtinction between its 
ſeveral parts which hath been happily obli- 
terated. Our conſtitution in the ſame man- 
ner, which was in its original an imperfect 
mixture of an untamed wildneſs with ar- 
bitrary power, after various ſtruggles in 
which it was more than once brought into 
the utmoſt danger, came at length to that 
well poiſed frame of government wherein 
all the parts ballance and ſuſtain each other, 


It is truly remarkable that our king- 
dom came to that magnitude which ſeems 
to have been marked out for it by nature, 
much about the ſame time that our con- 

ſtitution 
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ſtitution likewiſe was brought to perfection. 
It is ſtill more remarkable, that theſe events 
followed cloſe upon that happy æra which 
ſaw the reformation compleated and eſta- 
bliſhed upon a firm baſis. When we had 
received the true religion of the goſpel, we 
were then in the eye of heaven worthy of 
liberty and dominion. For who but the 
hand of that providence which rules in a ſe- 
cret manner all the movements of this world, 
could carry on together the progreſs of theſe 
three independent works, and guide three 
diſtinct chains of events through times ſo 
various, and through ſuch hazardous revo- 
lutions, in ſuch a manner that they ſhould 
all at laſt meet in one point? And now 
united they form one chain, which by the 
bleſſing of heaven ſeems conſtructed for a 
long duration. 


Already have our conqueſts told to all 
the world that we do not at this time want 
to be convinced of the value of theſe bleſ- 
fings; that Britons want no exhortations 
to ſtir them up to the defence of a kingdom, 
a conſtitution, a religion, like theirs. But 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that in the 

be- 
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beginning of this war ſomething did ſeem 
to be wanting to call forth that ſpirit amongſt 
us which hath ſince blazed fo bright. The 
period cannot be forgot when our fortune on 
a ſudden was changed. It cannot be forgot 
that our courage ſeemed to revive, and our 
ſucceſs commenced, at that æra when the 
ſyſtem of venality, corruption, and party- 
adminiſtration, which had ſo long been our 
diſgrace, was publicly diſclaimed: when the 
abettors of that ſhameful ſyſtem, ſtruck 
dumb at the greatneſs of the attempt, ſaw 
in filent aſtoniſhment the machine of go- 


vernment put in motion without that falſe 


biaſs of corruption which they had faid 
muſt of neceſſity be hung upon it; and 
moving forward to heights of glory un- 
known to former times: when faction, 
awed by ſuperiour virtue, loſt for a while 
all power of oppoſition, and gave an op- 
portunity of proving to the world what great 
things might be done on principles of diſ- 
intereſted virtue, and true public ſpirit : and 
when the power of theſe noble principles 
united for a while all parties, and every 
thing was forgot but the common good. 
At that era of union and public ſpirit it 
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was that a ſeries of victories commenced 
which have aſtoniſhed all Europe. And 
therefore our ſucceſs muit ſeem the bleſſing 


of heaven on public virtue *. 


But, in the ſecond place; Britain is not 
characteriſed by the rougher and warlike 
endowments alone; ſhe is no leſs adorned 
by the ſofter and more amiable accompliſh- 
ments of peace. She has trophies {till more 
glorious than thoſe which have been won 
in the field of battle. Her triumphs in the 
cauſe of truth are not leſs numerous than 
in the cauſe of liberty. And whilſt we of 
this place cannot be thought to be uncon- 
cerned in the former part of this exhorta- 
tion, ſince the principles of true honour and 
virtue which are here taught, are the only 
foundation of true courage, yet are we 
more immediately intereſted in the cultiva- 

H tion, 
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* Amongſt thoſe national virtues which may have 
contributed © to draw down the blefling of heaven on 
our public meaſures, we muſt not forget that charity, 
the favourite virtue of heaven, tor which this nation 
hath long been diſtinguiſhed, and which in the courſe 
of this war hath been freely extended even to our 


Enemies in diſtreſs, 
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tion, and in the ſupport of this part of our 
national character. Our immediate, pro- 
vince it is to contribute as far as we are 
able to the encouragement and improvement 
of all uſeful ſcience, and to lay ourſelves 
out in defending and enlarging thoſe ac- 
quiſitions which our country hath made in 
knowledge. But chiefly we muſt remem- 
ber, that it is not the intereſts of learning 
alone which are intruſted in our hands. 
Learning hath in all times maintained a cloſe 
alliance with virtue and religion. When 
after a long exile it again returned to the 
weſtern world, it returned but to aſſiſt in 
the revival of true religion : and ever ſince 
that time have they been making their pro- 
greſs over Europe together, With what 
zeal then muſt it inſpire us in our ſtudies, 
to hope, that under providence they may 
be ſublervient to the ſacred intereſts of re- 
ligion! And if even pagan learning was 
rendered ſerviceable to chriſtianity at its firſt 
introduction into the world, how great would 
be our reproach if chriſtian learning ſhould 
not 
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This leads me to conſider a third part 
of our national character, and which alone 
can ſtamp a true value on thoſe which have 
been already mentioned, a zeal for true re- 
ligion. Religion hath found an aſylum in 
England when driven from every other part 
of the world. When ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion, and eccleſiaſtical tyranny have elſe- 
where uſurped her place, England hath 
ſtood firm in her cauſe; hath reaſoned, hath 
ated, hath ſuffered in her defence ; hath 
maintained her in all her rights, and planted 
her in her native purity in foreign lands. 
To the ſervice of religion ſhould all our 
ſucceſſes, all the triumphs whether of our 
valour or our learning be. devoted. And 
oh, may we not here indulge the pleaſing 
hope, that ſome circumſtances in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of the world ſeem to open 
out to that glorious time, when chriſtianity 
ſhall be univerſally eſtabliſhed ! Why elle, 
and to what other end hath it been ordained, 
that the chriſtian powers are almoſt the only 
commercial powers, and that all the great 
diſcoveries in the new weſtern world have 
been made by them ? And ſtill more parti- 

H 2 culbarly, 
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cularly, why hath it been ordained that we, 
the moſt conſiderable amongſt the profeſſors 
of the truly reformed chriſtianity, have of 
all others the moſt extenſive commerce, and 
ſeem likely to poſſeſs the moſt extenſive 
dominions in this new world? We can 
hardly ſuppoſe theſe ſtriking circumſtances 


to be the effect of chance, or to be per- 


mitted only for mere temporal advantages. 
Chriſtianity can never act under more fa- 
vourable circumſtances. Paganiſm and Ma- 
hometaniſm lie ſtill: whilſt chriſtianity, 
with all the means of converſion in her 
hands, carries on a conſtant intercourſe 
with the remoteſt corners of the world. 
The period ſeems to be haſtening on, when 
the diſcovery of the whole globe ſhall be 
compleated, and when by means of com- 
merce every part of the world ſhall be 
known to each other. Do not all theſe 
things ſeem clearly to be a prelude to that 
glorious time (for the time will come) when 
* the earth ſhall be filled with the know- 
* ledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the ſea: when God will 
c turn to the people a pure language, that 
they may all call upon the name of the 

1 


I 


& Lord, to ſerve him with one conſent : 
* and when the Lord ſhall be king over 
« all the earth?” * 


Such is the dignity of that national cha- 
racter which we are called upon to ſupport. 
Whilſt therefore we reflect with veneration 
on thoſe great names with which the records 
of our country abound ; thoſe worthies 
who have gained or eſtabliſhed our rights; 
thoſe exalted geniuſes who have employed 
their talents in the diſcoveries and improve- 
ments of uſeful arts for the benefit of man- 
kind ; thoſe awful men who have defended 
the truth with all the powers of reafoning 
and learning, who have bled, who have 
fallen for their religion—the great exam- 
ples ſhould fire us, ſhould animate us to 
the defence of our civil and religious liber- 
ties, and infpirit us with a noble emulation 
to act the part of good citizens and good 
chriſtians, to practice virtue and charity, 
and by all the means that heaven hath put 
in our power, to promote the public good. 


We 


* HAB. ii. 14. Zkrh. iii. 9. Zech. xiv. 9. 
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We ſhould remember what their examples 
have taught us, that to be a BRTITON, is 
not merely to be born in a certain climate, 
to be a native of a flouriſhing and beautiful 
iſland, bleſſed with a temperate air and a 
fruitful foil, where art and nature pour forth 
all their riches : it is to be more, a patron 
of liberty, learning, and religion. 


It is with a peculiar pleaſure that we 
can ſurvey our national character at this 
time, when the day naturally mingles with 
every amiable part of it the idea of the beſt 
of ſovereigns. 


That the liberties of his people are dear 
to him we had an early proof. It was 
almoſt the firſt act of his reign to put forth 
his hand to ſtrengthen a weak part of our 
conſtitution ; and that not ſome diſputed 
point of the royal prerogative, but a part in 
which the rights\and liberties of the ſubject 
were deeply concerned, and where they lay 
moſt expoſed to the attacks of ſome future 


tyrant, This he did by placing the Guar- 


dians 
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dians of the laws as much as poflible above 


the reach even of royal influence. An act 
which ſhewed at once that he underſtood, 


and loved, the conſtitution of his country. 


And conſiſtently with this beginning, we 
ſee him ſteadily carrying on the operations 


of government on the ſame free and gene- 


2 rous principles, which ſhed fo bright a luſtre 
round the ſetting ſun of his royal anceſtor : 
no longer ruling by a,party, no longer ſup- 
> porting his adminiftration by the force of 


corruption, but contented to recommend his 
meaſures to his ſubjects by their uprightneſs 


F and integrity alone. \ 


His love of learning cannot be called in 


| queſtion, fince he himſelf is known to have 


a taſte for letters, and to have made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in them. Nor can we of 
this place forget, as one proof of his bene- 
volence to learning ſufficiently flattering to 
ourſelves, with how open and pleaſing an 
aſpect we have been more than once re- 
ceived to his royal preſence. To this we- 
may add, that his care for the advancement 
of learning hath been lately extended to 

ſome 


1 


ſome infant colonies of learning in a far 
diſtant part of his dominions *. 


Of his regard for virtue and religion his 
whole life is one proof. Far from yielding 
to thoſe uncommon temptations with which 
a monarch, a youthful monarch, is always 
ſurrounded ; far from thinking that his ele- 
vated ſtation can give a ſanction to liberties 
which would be condemned in an inferiour 
ſtation, we ſee him ambitious only of lead- 
ing the way in duty, and treading in the 
path of virtue with all the ſeverity of the 
hoary ſage. Already hath he, by the force 
of his example, checked that unbounded 
levity, that univerſal diſſipation and attach- 
ment to pleaſure, to which all ranks ſeemed 
to be devoted. Already hath he ſeverely 
diſcountenanced that criminal love of play, 
which hath involved ſo many fortunes and 
ſo many characters in ruin; and which was 
come to that daring height of impiety as to 

have 


— 


* Alluding to the royal bounty which accompanied 
the Letters Patent, authoriſing a public collection for 
the benefit of the colleges of NEW YoRE and PRI- 
LADELPHIA, 


— 
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have thrown off all ſenſe of decency, all 
awe of religion; ſo as to be reſtrained by 
no force of laws, no regard to ſeaſons ſet 
apart for the moſt ſacred purpoſes. Already 
hath he nobly attempted at leaſt to bring 
religion again into credit amongſt the 
great and faſhionable part of the nation, 
by his own conſtant attendance on the 
public worſhip of God, and his exem- 
plary behaviour there; by the influence of 
religion ſhining through every relation of 
life; by manifeſting a conſtant ſenſe of his 
dependance on the King of kings, and thus 
ſhewing that he hath-made a juſt eſtimate 
of all human greatneſs. May the work of 
reformation proſper in his hands; and may 
virtue deſcending from the throne ſpread 
itſelf amongſt every rank of the people! 


Theſe colours are not ſpread by the pencil 
of adulation: far be baſe born flattery from 
every free Britiſh heart; far hence, from 
this land of liberty, let it fly, to ſome leſs 
happy region, where a people of ſlaves 
tremble at the nod of a tyrant. Or ſhould 
there be found even Britons ſo degenerate 


as to ſtoop to the mean art of ſlaves; at 


I leaſt 
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Ieaſt let nothing ſervile or ignoble ever enter 
within the precincts of theſe venerable ſeats, 
where nothing but liberal and manly ſenti- 
ments ſhould be nouriſhed ; where the prin- 
ciples of true liberty ſhould be early in- 
fuſed into the tender minds of thoſe who 
come under our care, and their ſouls filled 
with every great and noble purpoſe, —But it 
is our duty to enforce and recommend loyalty 
both by precept and example ; and loyalty 
can never be ſo effectually recommended, 
as where it can be planted in the heart and 
the affections. It is our duty by every mo- 
tive to recommend piety and a regard for 
religion. And whilſt bad examples are 
every where ſpreading their fatal contagion, 
it would be facrificing too much to deli- 
cacy, to ſuffer ſo fair an occaſion, as this 
ſolemnity gives us, of applying a great ex- 
ample to the intereſts of virtue, to be 
loſt, 


But to conclude. Whilſt we glory in the 
title of Engliſhmen and Britons, let us not 
forget that we are to ſupport the ſtill higher 
titles of Men and of Chriſtians, Let us 
re- 


18 
remember, than however reaſonable and 


Nt raiſe-worthy it may be at preſent to culti- 


. ate the more private affections, the love of 
1 b > family, a particular ſociety, a country; 
Met the time will come, when all theſe par- 
Lal affections, theſe narrow attachments ſhall 
: 3 Pe obliterated ; when the godlike plan of 

Fhriſtianity ſhall have its full effect, when 


pur hearts ſhall be enlarged, and every 


3 poſom filled with univerſal benevolence. 
A 1 he time will come when all diſtinctions 
1 all be forgotten, but thoſe eternal di- 
ſtinctions of the virtuous and the wicked; 
uind when the worthy and the good of all 


| bonds of love. Looking forward therefore 
s that time, and with all the affection that 
be domes us for our own country, joining 
all the benevolence that is due to others, 
A let us with the good patriarch confeſs that 
e are ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth ; 
and whilſt we enjoy and are thankful for 
ur preſent happineſs, let us like him wait 
or thoſe better promiſes of which we have 
proſpect far off: and being with him per- 
ſuaded of them, and en them in our 


minds, 


Hations ſhall be united together in eternal 
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minds, let us direct our defires towards that 


better, that common, that heavenly country, 
where we truſt that the good ſelected from 
all mankind ſhall meet in endleſs bliſs, 
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